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l’Age glyptique ” (tome xvi., 1905, p. 1), M. Piette 
claims to have discovered “ inscriptions composed of 
characters forming a primitive writing,” all of which 
are from the layer of sculptures in low relief, and 
consequently from the earlier glyptic epoch. The first 
specimen figured by the author is that reproduced here 
as Fig, 2. First of all one must point out that only 
one side of this rod of bone is figured, but before the 
design can be understood it will be necessary to know 
what the whole design looks like. The author says, 
“ The circle with central prominence appears to be a 
simplification of the circle with radiating centre which 
evidently signifies the sun or solar god, The rays 
have been suppressed in order to write the sign more 
quickly”; he then briefly gives the distribution of 


similar markings in prehistoric Europe and in Egypt. 
The lozenge is stated to be “certainly a symbol,” 
and other signs are similarly believed to be symbols 
or hieroglyphs. “The spiral,” for example, “has 
held a large place in primitive symbolism.” This is 
possibly' true, but spirals may mean many things in 
the art of existing backward peoples, and may be 
conventional symbols or more or less realistic repre¬ 
sentations ; but it is extremely hazardous to make 
guesses-as to what any given spiral may be intended 
to represent; the probability is that all such guesses 
will be incorrect, and the same remark applies to other 
elementary designs. Several spirals and concentric 
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circles are figured by the author in juxtaposition, and 
the evidence seems, to point to the conclusion that 
here, as in so many other instances from various 
parts of the world, the concentric circle or oval is a 
simplification of the spiral; if this be so, the theory 
that the concentric circles are degenerate rayed circles, 
i.e. suns, falls to the ground. " The bold decoration 
on these bone objects in all probability had a meaning. 
Some of the designs may have been symbols; but, 
surely, it is somewhat far-fetched to describe them as 
hieroglyphs, and we cannot follow the author when 
he states (as he does in a letter to the editor),' “ Accord¬ 
ing to me this inscription (Fig. 2) is the glorification 
of light.” 

M. Piette also directs attention to certain linear 
markings on bones from various 
sites of the reindeer age. These 
he boldly claims to be true linear 
scripts, and suggests that the 
writings of la Madeleine and 
Roehebertier were continued into 
the linear script of Abydos with¬ 
out undergoing much change. 

Archaeologists are deeply in¬ 
debted to M. Piette for the 
thoroughness with which he has 
carried out his investigations, 
and we must not unfairly criti¬ 
cise him if that enthusiasm 
which has carried him through 
his labours sometimes runs away 
with his more dispassionate 
judgment. He is probably quite 
correct in believing that the 
decoration on the bone objects he 
has discovered has a meaning, 
but judging from our experience 
of the decorative art of existing 
primitive peoples it is extremely 
i improbable- that we shall ever be 
able to decipher its meaning or 
unravel its symbolism. More 
evidence is needed before we can 
pass judgment upon *he sup¬ 
posed linear script. A. C. H. 


THE NEW DIPLODOCUS 
SKELETON. 

O N Friday, May 12, in the 
presence of a large and re¬ 
presentative company, Lord Ave¬ 
bury, ' on behalf of his fellow 
trustees, received from Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie the gift of the 
full-sized model of the skeleton 
of the gigantic American dino¬ 
saur known as Diplodocus car- 
negii, which has been mounted in 
the reptile gallery of the Natural 
History Branch of the British 
Museum under the superintendence of Dr, Holland, of 
Pittsburg, who has charge of the. original specimens 
on which the complete restoration is based. Although 
the gigantic four-footed dinosaurs constituting the 
group Sauropoda were first made known to the world 
on the evidence of detached bones and teeth described 
by Mantell (Pelorosaurus) and Owen (Cardiodon and 
Ceteosaurus), it has been reserved for American pale¬ 
ontologists, working in the rich Upper Jurassic beds 
of Wyoming and Colorado, to give to the world an 
adequate conception of the huge proportions and ex¬ 
traordinary form of these strange reptiles. Strangest 
of all is perhaps Diplodocus (so named on account of 
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the double chevron-bones, which were at first thought 
to be peculiar to this form, although now known, to be 
common to the entire group), which appears to be 
distinguished from all its relatives by the weakness of 
its dentition, the teeth being reduced to a small num¬ 
ber, of the size and form of lead pencils, confined to the 
front of the jaws. Another remarkable feature, which 
may, however, have been common to other members of 
the group, is the position of the nasal aperture at the 
top of the skull, this being not improbably indicative 
of partially aquatic habits, an inference confirmed by 
the nature of the dentition of Diplodocus, which can 
scarcely have been adapted for anything else than a diet 
of soft and luscious water-plants. 

Diplodocus was apparently one of the largest repre¬ 
sentatives of the group, the length of the skeleton, as 
mounted, being about 75 feet, while if the vertebral 
column were placed in a straight line the length would 
be some 10 feet. more. The height at the shoulder is 
about 14 feet. The only rival to such bulk at the pre¬ 
sent day is presented by the skeleton of Sibbald’s 
rorqual. That such a monster should have a skull 
considerably smaller than that of a large crocodile is 
one of the most remarkable facts made apparent by this 
restoration ; while scarcely less noteworthy are the ex- 



Fi<J. 1.—rRestored Model of the Skeleton of Diplodocus carnegii as origin¬ 
ally set up in the Museum at Pittsburg. From a photograph presented 
by Dr, Holland to tbe British Museum. 


treme elongation of the neck and tail (the latter for 
several feet of its length being comparable to a huge 
whip-lash), and the shortness of the trunk. With the 
exception of the bones regarded as the clavicles, of 
which only one original specimen -was found, and 
the position of which in the skeleton may be doubtful, 
there is full authority for every bone in "the model; so 
that we are nowipractically as well acquainted with the 
osteology of these monsters as we are with that of 
crocodiles. 

Mr. Carnegie’s gift, which is due to the initiation of 
the King, is not only of immense value and interest to 
the man of science, but will likewise prove a great 
attraction to the ordinary visitor to the Museum. It is 
almost an appalling thought that the skeleton of a 
creature which lived at least several million years ago 
should have come down in such marvellous preservation 
to our own day. 


THE MASAI OF EAST AFRICA . 1 
HE Masai (the word should be pronounced with a 
stress on the first syllable—Masai) were first dis¬ 
tinguished and described as an East African people by 
the missionary Krapf, who, with Rebmann, was 'the 
discoverer of Mounts Kenia and, Kilimanjaro. Krapf, 
who commenced the exploration of equatorial East 
Africa in 1848, had begun dimly to perceive the re- 

l^“The Masai, theii' Language and Folklore." By A Cb Hollis. With 
an introduction by Sir Charles Elliot. Pp. xxvni+356. (Oxford : Claren¬ 
don Press, 1905.) Price 14jr. net. 
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markable oneness in language of the Bantu tribes in 
the southern half of Africa from the Equator to Natal 
and Cape Colony, and he was therefore puzzled to find 
in the Masai a race intruding into Bantu East Africa 
which spoke a language absolutely different from the 
Bantu type. 

x 4 t this period—let us say about 1850—the Masai had 
forced themselves on the attention of the Arab sulers 
of East Africa by their raids on the cattle of the Bantu 
tribes, raids which brought them occasionally to within 
sight of the island-town of Mombasa. In the ’fifties 
of the last century, nevertheless, the Masai had not 
established that reign of terror which during the ’six¬ 
ties, ’seventies, and ’eighties did so much to obstruct 
the exploration of eastern equatorial Africa, and sd 
long prevented the white man from travelling direct 
from the Mombasa coast to the eastern shores of the 



Fig. 1.—Masai girls, showing ornaments. From Hollis’s “ The Masai.’ 

Victoria Nyanza. Therefore, in tne ’fifties of the 
nineteenth century, Swahili, Arab or Baluch traders 
managed to reach the east and north-east coasts of the 
Victoria Nyanza from Mombasa or Lamu. The stories 
they told to Krapf and other missionaries gave to 
Europeans the first hint of the existence beyond the 
Masai of tribes allied in speech and physical character¬ 
istics and habits. During the ’seventies the Masai 
pushed their raids further and further south, until 
they were almost heard of—so to speak—in the regions 
immediately to the north of Lake Nyasa. In this 
direction they, were ultimately checked by the sturdy 
resistance of the Bantu Hehe people, a vigorous race 
that long resisted German dominion in the same 
territory, a.race made more warlike and coherent by 
a slight infusion of Zulu immigrants from the south, 
To the south-west the Masai were checked by the war¬ 
like Wagogo, to the west by the distantly allied tribes 
of Lumbwa and Ja-luo, and to the north by the Galas 
and Somalis. It is possible, however, that but for the 
eventual interposition of the European they might have 
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